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Visiting 


Read before Special Class Teachers and Supervisors of Boston, 
January 26, 1912. 

Our little handful of teachers has been studying quietly, and, may I 
say handling deftly, problems mountain high. I hope it may profit you 
as it has me to look back into the deep valleys. 

In the beginning, Bunker Hill Special Class, to untrained eyes, looked 
attractive, “of a higher grade of mentality than some of the older classes.” 
The children really were so unfed, overfed, ragged, unhappy, uncared for, 
neurotic, that the question at once became, “Why, oh why? And how 
can I help it?” 7 | 

Some of the “why’s” are answered, and I hope a beginning has been 
made towards helping it. 

The home visits are certainly revelations. At Jack’s so-called home 
lived eleven persons in two rooms, excavated under the street, with no day- 
light. The sky was visible in a six-foot square yard in the rear, where 
“clothes”—bundles of dirty rags—were dried. 

Each child was of lower mentality than the next older, father worked 
for a possible three months in the year, at teaming. He and the older 
brother were sad alcoholics. Mother cleaned office buildings in town be- 
tween 2 and 7 A. M. 

And I, in our sunny room, had been wondering why, when, upon my 
bringing pretty flowers from the country fields to the school room, Jack 
invariably said, “Oh, how pretty! But when will they die?’ When I 
started an aquarium, Jack said, “Oh, they’ll all die pretty soon.” Wher 
pos seeds sprouted in the window box, Jack wondered “why they didn’t 

ie?” 

And Normal School had taught—“All new facts must be based on 
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former experience. Tack the new to the old!” Poor Jack had nothing 
to which to tack. Appeal had to be made to him at first entirely through 
the senses. After four years, he is now holding his own in Grade 5. The 
family have a sunny home. Even father does better. 

Billy, 7 years, chronologically ; under 4 mentally, was irrepressible, a 
street Arab. He did half make a basket, loved our class, but on the sec- 
ond day disappeared. A telephone call from the Chardon Street home 
revealed the fact that he had been found, pockets full of dry biscuits, a 
dime novel under his arm—he couldn’t read a word—an old slouch hat 
on his head, cigarette in his mouth, and, with a long rope for lasso, was 
“hunting Indians in the West End.” His home again told a story. Not 
in one visit, but in many scattered over weeks and months. 

Father, a moving-picture show artist, who deserted the mother seven 
years ago. Mother a normal degenerate. Grandmother, who supposedly 
cared for Billy, a worse degenerate. 

When I inquired how many beds they had, Billy said, “Oh, papa is 
gone, and mamma sleeps with Uncle Tom one week, and Uncle Jim the 
next, and then with Uncle John, ’nd they fight over it, too!” (These were 
so-called boarders.) The little fellow slept in the same room on the floor, 
and so was full of the vilest information for older boys. More often he 
stole out in clement weather and slept in an old soil pipe. He said he did 
this “to get away from mamma. She always licks me ’cause I pinch her 
money and things.” 

He is now quite happy in a Catholic Home. Still I wish you might 
have seen him as he clung to my neck, tearfully begging me to stay, when 
I called at the Home. It had been three months since anybody had in- 
quired for him. And, as he expressed it, “I do hate to let you go back 
to the other fellers!”’ 

We are trying to carefully undo criminal proceedings at home. 

Ella was 10 and in Grade 1, and was rejected as too low grade for 
my class when the class was opened. She tried ungraded room, and was 
turned out as too bad an influence. She roamed the streets. At 12 came 
physical maturity. 

Father is a deformed imbecile, and a recently reformed drunkard. 
Mother, upon my first call (for our nurse had begged for assistance) was 
a raving maniac. She had been permitted to leave Westboro Insane Asy- 
lum on parole. It took calls upon eight court and State officials (each of 
whom said it was the duty of somebody else), and finally a personal call 
upon the Superintendent of the Asylum to assemble police and nurse as- 
sistance, get the proper papers made out, and return her. 

Ella, in the meantime, we saw in dreadful state in our park, on dark 
doorsteps, etc. Every loafer enjoyed her company. With much difficulty 
the father was persuaded to send her to Waverly—and Dr. Fernald again 
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proved our good friend in need and took her at once. At the expense of 
$180 per year to the State, she is well and happy, busy, and, best of all, 
safe. 

An older daughter does well in keeping a neat home for father and 
three brothers. 

The Browns were and are in the lowest state of degradation to which 
humanity can attain, I fancy. Were Itard with us, he would have no 
need to go to the forest to trap his Savage of Aveyron. 

Eva, 14, was my charge. I took her, partly out of pity, for several 
substitute teachers, who suffered with her. Not allowable, of course, but 
I cannot regret the action. 

The home is two filthy rooms—mere boxes. Mother is F. M., lazy 
and ill. Father alcoholic; six imbecile and idiotic children—mostly girls. 
One boy of 4 is a mere mass of flesh—profound idiot—who is strapped 
to two nails in the baseboard all day long. No clothing, and alive with 
vermin. There was but one dress in the family. 

Papers were ready for Waverly for Eva—for we hoped to remove 
them one by one as they came to a dangerous age (this seemed most hu- 
mane), when an officer of a charitable association told the father that 
he was going to “send the whole family to Waverly at once.” Now, the 
mother had an epileptic sister, who, she said, died in a spasm at Waverly. 
So the papers were unsigned and our case lost. 

Creditors pressed so hard that the family moved to Somerville, just 
out of reach—but in sight daily. Yesterday an officer of the S. P. C. C. 
called for some information about them, and hopes to take them as 
neglected children. Is that reaching the source of the difficulty? Father 
and mother have only very recently—at the time of the Waverly scare— 
had their marriage solemnized. Another wife and grown-up son are in 
New York. 

The Hooligan home is poverty stricken. Mr. H. hated work and loved 
rum, and when intoxicated disliked our nurse. So when we could get 
no results from the doctor’s notice that Margaret’s hair needed attention, 
I responded, taking with me a bottle of larkspur, with the intention of 
staying until it was properly applied, and then carrying the poisonous bot- 
tle away. 

Mrs. H. had seven children, one a two-day old baby. When I made 
known my errand she said, patting me on my shoulder, “Aw, now, Miss 
Powers, and what’s a few boogs, more or less?” I was permitted to 
build a fire, heat water, and clean Margaret’s head. Her hair was so soft 
and pretty for just one day. And then, after she had slept with the 
others, I had to agree, with Mrs. H., “What’s a few bugs, more or less ?” 
Visits, like teaching, are so often seemingly fruitless. Sometimes just a 
seed is left. After two years the H. family returned to the district, and 
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I called. Margaret hastily swept out a place for my feet, wiped out a 
chair with her apron, remarking, “We used to try to keep it clean at 
school, didn’t we?” 

Tiny 11-year-old Sarah’s home is a shelter. No, not even that. 
Mother is always on the verge of delirium. Alcohol holds sway. So 
many times she has been arrested and returned because of those four small 
children! Two older boys are bound out until they become of age. Mother 
counts the days until they can earn money enough to “buy her a little tip- 
ple.” Father is on the island; sixth offense; intoxication. Their family 
difficulties are well known, for, when, one morning, Sarah was absent and 
the patrol wagon gong sounded outside the school door, Mabel said, “Miss 
Powers, I do hope that isn’t Sarah’s mother being pinched again! Don’t 
you?” 

It was at their home that I saw the 2-year-old baby, barely able to 
sit alone on the floor, drinking whiskey from a tin dipper. 

Sarah is happy with us and protected. I hope she may not live to 
suffer the dangers that threaten, for she is practically stunted, bodily an. 
mentally, for life. Sometimes I have dreamed of her at Vineland enjoy- 
ing the out-of-door games, the donkeys, the camp, the berrying and fruit 
canning, the school and assembly, and parties and all. How I wish it 
might come true! 

The Washington family domicile is typically colored. Not a trace 
of the refinement that might be expected from the existence of one white 
member, two generations ago. Two rooms, papered with gaudy green, 
red draperies at the window, yellow table cover, heaps of unmended 
bright-colored hosiery mixed with apple cores, gum, etc., in the corners, 
a couch piled with a wriggling, laughing, noisy, happily dirty set of eight 
little black babies of varying sizes, but varying little. 

On a hot June day, all that is missing of what might have been the 
Ol’ Virginia home, is the cotton and the watermelon. Even the odor and 
the flies are all there. 

Our George Washington tried third grade this year, led his class for 
a few days, fell a little behind, then more and more, and the teacher be- 
came discouraged, not understanding that freight trains have fully as im- 
portant a mission as express. George came back, and is doing some work 
in advance of the third grade class, but he sets his own pace and has no 
competitors. 

Upon my first visit to the Green home, four children and the weak, 
feeble-minded mother were just hanging over a kettle of boiling pork, 
barely able to wait for it to cook—the first meat that they had had for 
four weeks. They had lived on beans. 

The mother said her husband and older son drank, and lost their 
work, and were often on the Island, and she took these four children every 
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night, when the men were at large, after her day of scrubbing, to a mov- 
ing-picture show, where she and they were safe from personal injury until 
11 P. M. 

My Tom smoked cigarettes terribly and I worked with him much 
and long. Still the odor came daily and Tom’s control of finer muscles 
weakened daily. He suffered from boils, too. When I entered the home, 
hoping to get some assistance on the cigarette question, such a sight greeted 
me! The older brother, intoxicated, threw a box of cigarettes down on 
their greasy table and was saying, “You smoke all them up in an hour 
or I’ll lick ye!’ Oaths punctuated. Tom replied, “but Miss Powers 
said’——-_ “Take that!” and, with a terrible oath, my boy was kicked 
down the cellar stairs before my very eyes. 

At the next session of the court those men were disposed of for a 
short term. Tom’s habit, however, was fixed. 

A week later the master called one morning to call an “important 
matter to my attention. Tom had just been seen in the Park smoking a 
cigarette!” 

I’m sorry to say, Tom is past school age, and belongs to a gang of 
whom little good can be said. 

From these cases you may imply that the blame for the mental con- 
dition of my F. M.’s is being laid at the door of Environment.. 

Not so. Environment is an immense factor, but in many cases 
wretched heredity is the cause. 

May I quote Professor Johnstone’s interpretation of why the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children even to the third and fourth 
generation, why, if God is just, he sends such children into the world? 

I think the thought must have come to him when he heard the story 
of the teacher who told her mature class that everything has a use in the 
world. Johnny asked, “What are mosquitoes good for?” And she 
promptly replied, “To try our 7. dear !” 


ee 


F—Feeble minded A—Alcoholic T—Tubercular Sx—Sexual 
Pervert E—Epileptic C—Criminal 

Squares are males. Circles are females. Hand indicates children 
in my class. Case marked “C” was sentenced to State’s Prison 
nine years ago for eighteen years. Assault on a young girl. 
Girl soon died. Gov. Foss has just pardoned him on half time! 
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Professor Johnstone made us sincerely believe that in these humble, 
wretched conditions we may be entertaining angels unawares. “Our chil- 
dren may be here as God’s chosen messengers, bringing to us revelations 
of some of the deepest hidden secrets of life.” Our difficulty is all in 
the interpretation of the massage. 

I’ve brought an heredity chart of three related families of my class— 
following somewhat the lines of Vineland study: 

My boy hates his mother, who is away so much, and loves his “new” 
father, who teaches the boy all sorts of rowdyism and crime. 

What depths of sea still surround our little islands of Special Class 
happiness and light. These islands of attempted remedial measures must 
eventually be flooded, unless Legislatures will protect and help us to build 
the dykes along constructive lines. In the meantime, all will surely be 
well, for “a little child shall lead them.” 

NELLIE E. Powers. 


What Special Class Training Has Done 
For One Little Girl 


One morning early in September a knock was heard at my school- 
room door. Upon opening it I found a woman, indecision shown in her 
every movement, leading, or rather being lead, by a noisy, extremely pecu- 
liar and somewhat repulsive-looking child. Her hair was bobbed and of 
the harsh bristly kind, which seemed to stand straight out. All about 
her mouth were red patches, caused by an almost constant flow of saliva. 
The fingers of both hands were shriveled to the knuckles—the result of 
placing either one or both in the mouth nearly all the time. 

The mother continued to ask, “What do you think of her? Can any- 
thing be done? Do you think I will have to send her away?’ etc. I as- 
sured her I would do all I could. 

The child, E., was assigned a seat. Afterwards she was given the 
Binet-Simon test, and found to be one year retarded. 

Before leaving, the mother told me that she could do nothing what- 
ever with E., that they were driven almost to the point of desperation 
with her at home. She also told me that E. was addicted to the habit of 
masturbation, and had been since the age of four. E. is now eight years 
of age. 

E. could read a little when she would. She might read three or four 
words, or even half a page, and then stop, not necessarily because she did 
not know the word—she wouldn’t even repeat it when told—she was sim- 
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ply mum. 

No attention was paid to this. Someone else was called upon and 
much praise given, even if poorly done. Gradually these refusals to re- 
spond became less and less, until, in this past month (February), she has 
not once refused to read when asked. Her reading has improved so much 
that Miss R., the principal of the school, took her to read before the sec- 
ond grade not long ago. 

The hand-work has been her salvation. Her hands have been kept 
busy, and her mind so thoroughly occupied with how to do things, that 
she has no time to think of self. 

E. is thoroughly interested in all the work, especially the rhythm 
work and games, and is exceedingly anxious that all shall think well of 
her. “Do you love me?” is asked of one and all of us many times a day. 

E. is very fond of J., a little boy in the class. She will walk up to 
him, “J., do you love me?” J., with a quizzical little smile, answers, “Ye-a, 
when you’re dood.” 

E. could not and cannot yet speak plainly. 

One day she was working at the board. She would make one letter, 
then turn about and make faces for the amusement of the class. I told 
her to go on with her writing. She replied something—I was not quite 
sure what—and made a face. She could make such impish ones, too. I 
went up to her and said, “What did you say?’ E. tossed her head and 
very emphatically replied, “I said ‘Sut up’” (Shut up). I very quietly 
said, “I do not know that word. I never use it.” She seemed puzzled, 
but I have not heard her say it since. 

E.. is very active and has much surplus energy. When she first came 
she would run into the room, slide halfway across the floor and land in 
her seat with her heels in the air. 

Her tasks are soon completed. She will then rush up to me with, 
“I am through, Miss A.; what shall I do now?” 

E. dearly loves to sing, although almost a monotone. She comes from 
a distance and occasionally is late. Should we be singing when she ar- 
rives, the door will open and she will join in with us and go singing to her 
seat. 

Anything ridiculous is appreciated by E. most thoroughly. A box 
of anagrams had fallen to the floor underneath a long table in our room. 
I asked E. to pick it up. She got down on her hands and knees, looked 
at the class, said “Dood by,” and disappeared under the table. 

Her latest escapade is spending her carfare for candy, then boarding 
the car with no money. She is often very noisy on the car, affording 
much amusement to passengers. However, her deportment on the street 
car is steadily improving. 

E.’s appearance has so changed that a woman, who had lived a neigh- 
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bor to E.’s people in another city and who had recently been visiting in 
this city, meeting E. on the street, recognized her, but was so impressed 
with the change that she sought out the mother, and even the superin- 
tendent of schools, and told them both that she considered the change noth- 
ing less than a miracle. 
Her mother reports that E. is much better at home, and tries to do 
more, as they wish. 
I shudder to think what she might have become had she been allowed 
to continue the practice of her terrible habits. 
The development of this case has indeed been most interesting. 
“If I can let into some soul a little light, 
If I some pathway dark and drear can render bright, 
If I to one in gloom can show the sunny side— 
Though no reward I win—I shall be satisfied.” 
A SpecraL Crass TeACHER. 


The Training School 


We are so frequently asked for an account of what we are doing 
at Vineland that we present to our readers the following statement of the 
work, equipment and purpose of the Training School, together with an 
outline of the scientific work already done and the possibilities for more 
extensive work in the future. 

The institution was founded twenty-four years ago to care for and 
train feeble-minded children. An Association was formed of persons inter- 
ested in this work, and thru their efforts the work has grown to its present 
proportions. 

It is not a State institution. The Association elects a Board of Direc- 
tors, in which the management is vested. 

The plant now comprises 250 acres of land, nearly all under a high 
state of cultivation; 26 buildings, including everything that is essential to 
an up-to-date colony for mental defectives. 

There are 402 inmates of both sexes and all degrees of defect and of 
all ages. They spend their lives in the institution. 

There is a carefully chosen staff of officers, caretakers and trainers, and 
consulting medical and paidological staffs. 

There is a well-organized school, where the higher grades of children 
are taught whatever they can learn. There are shops and industrial rooms 
where the middle grades are trained to work with their hands and be as 
useful as their condition will permit. The lowest grades are made happy 
and as little a burden as possible. All this is good, and what may be found 
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in any of our best institutions for the feeble-minded. 

It seemed to the management of this institution that something more 
should be done. In view of the fact that mentally defective persons are 
increasing in numbers, it is not enough to simply take care of such a part 
of them as can be taken into an institution. In view of the fact that they 
make up a considerable percentage of our criminals, paupers and other 
delinquents, it seemed as tho something ought to be done to get at the 
causes and to discover some method of prevention. 

To meet this, a Research Department was established five years ago. 
This quickly justified itself, and since then it has become the accepted 
policy of the management that scientific investigation is the most important 
work of the institution. 

Wuat Has ALREADY BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 

The Department of Research has worked toward one idea—beginning 
with the ancestry—to obtain as complete a knowledge of each individual as 
possible, both while he is alive and after his death. He must be studied 
physically, mentally, phsyiologically, socially, pedigogically, while alive: after 
death he must be studied anatomicall, pathologically, structurally, chemically 
and miscroscopically. Data along these lines will enable us some day to 
correlate structure and function in a way that must yield valuable results. 

In accordance with this ideal much data has been accumulated about 
each individual. 

Much scientific work has been done which does not yet show results 
because it is of such a character that it must accumulate for years in order 
to have its greatest value. 

However, some results are already secured. 

A study of growth, based on the measurements of height and weight 
of 10,000 feeble-minded children from this and other American institutions, 
has revealed facts of considerable scientific importance. These children 
were divided into three groups according to degree of defect. It was found 
that the lowest grades deviated most from the normal and the highest 
grades least: the middle grades being intermediate. Thus it is shown that 
growth is correlated with intellectual capacity. 

Another study has been made of voluntary action as seen in the strength 
of grip. This strength curve runs parallel with the curve indicating the 
intellectual grade of the child. Motor control is thus a measure of intel- 
ligence. Our present tendency toward physical training in the schools re- 
ceives support from facts like this. 

A study of weight at birth shows that feeble-minded children are 
heavier than normal children. 

A study (unfinished) of puberty shows that the lowest grades are 
earliest and high grades latest in arriving at this epoch. This may throw 
important light on the much-confused question of the time of onset with 
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normal girls. 

A study (unfinished) of one type of mental defective—the cretinoid 
or Mongolian—may show that it is the result of arrest of development in 
perhaps the second month of intra-uterine life and may result from shock. 
It is the type which appears in the highest social level and where there is 
no ancestral defect. The type is very fixed: never varying much in intel- 
lectual grade. This gives a most striking correlation between growth of mind 
and growth of body. Apparently if the arrest takes place in a certain 
month the intelligence never gets beyond a certain point. 

A study of form (almost complete) has shown that the ability to 
master form develops rather early and is correlated with the curve of in- 
telligence. 

A study of number has shown that the number concept develops late 
and, as a rule, never develops in the feeble-minded. This has an im- 
portant bearing upon the kind of teaching that should be given to backward 
and defective children. 

We have studied the family histories of three hundred of our cases. 
We are now working these up statistically. We have been able to get facts 
that were supposed to be impossible of eliciting, in regard to the forebears 
of our children, sometimes even to the fourth or fifth generation. Many 
points in human heredity are being cleared up by these studies. A volume 
giving the history of a remarkable family is in press. 

The neuropathological problem has also received attention. When a 
child dies in the institution an autopsy is generally allowed. (This is be- 
coming more generally permitted as parents realize the importance of a 
knowledge of the anatomy of a defective child, and are made to understand 
that somebody’s child some day will be the better for our having this 
knowledge. ) 

Fifteen autopsies have been held. Our equipment is not sufficient for 
this part of the work, and it must have been all lost had not the Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy of Philadelphia generously offered to take care of 
this part of the work for us temporarily. As yet we have been unable to 
study this material, tho a careful plan has been worked out by which it 
shall be studied to the greatest advantage. 

(To be concluded) 


From the Field 


RICHMOND, VA. 

I thought perhaps you might like to know how and what we are doing 
down here among the children who require especial training. Although 
this is our first move in the matter, I am sure it is with sincere earnest- 
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ness and a hope that greater things may grow from this, our humble start. 
There have arisen many puzzling things in our work, but I have tried to 
meet each with “The Vineland Spirit,” which has proved such an untold 
help to me. I do not mean to say that I have not had my “dark blue 
days” about the work, but I strive to remember Superintendent John- 
stone’s warning. 

On October 2, 1911, we opened the first public school in Virginia 
for backward and mentally-deficient children, known as the Ungraded Class 
in the public schools of Richmond. After testing a number of children, 
I visited the homes of fourteen to see their home environment. These 
were later examined by the Medical Examiner, Dr. Ennett. I have under 
my care these fourteen—seven boys and seven girls—who test from two 
to four years below normal. There are many more that need our atten- 
tion, and we hope our experience may show the value of such a class in 
each building. 

I have a large, bright room in one of the district school buildings, 
which is furnished with fourteen single desks, two well-equipped work 
benches, two sewing machines, maps, globes, and everything needful for 
school work. 

We have a well-diversified curriculum, manual work and English 
classes alternating. Our manual work consists of bench work, basketry, 
sewing, knitting, chair caning and physical culture. 

The children would hardly be recognized as the same sad uninterested 
little ones who came to us four months ago. They are happy and eager 
about their work and attend well. I cannot help feeling encouraged and 
hopeful, in spite of the great odds against which I know we still have to 
work. 

I also know that when the Vineland spirit is once planted, all must 
sooner or later give way to it, so I am endeavoring to plant that “spirit 
of live and help live” which fills the very air you breathe in your school. 

S. I. ScHERMERHORN. 


TRENTON. 


About a month ago I tested my class with the Binet tests. The re- 
sults were as follows: 


Years Years 

Back Male Female Total Back Male Female Total 
1 year.... 2 0 2 5 years.... 1 0 1 
2 years... 4 2 6 6 years.... 1 0 1 
3 years... 2 1 3 7 years.... 1 0 1 


My principal then requested me to test some backward pupils from 
the first to fifth grades, inclusive. There were 130 pupils. The majority 
of these were boys, as I only tested the girls in the first and second grades 
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Some of the teachers said that they had several girls which they thought 
were very backward. The teachers in our school all complain about the 
slowness of their pupils and how difficult it seems for their children to 
learn, Our school is situated in a poor district and a number of our pupils. 


have ignorant and degenerate parents. 
Result of Tests. 








Years Years 

Back Male Female Total Back Male Female Total 
ee 15 6 21 4 years.... 13 3 16 
ier... BB 7 29 a e..4. § 0 5 
2 years... 23 6 29 Crm. .§ 1 2 
3 years... 24 3 27 7 years.... 1 0 1 


The girls tested were only in the first and second grades. 


We need another special teacher in our building. 
ADELINE JOHNSON. 


The Story of John 


John is one of the pioneer children of the institution. He came to 
us a short time after the founding of the School. He was then 14 years 
old. His parents were dead. Previous to his admission here he had been 
an inmate of the State Reform School. 

When admitted his blanks read as follows: “Excitable, nervous, glut- 
tonous, destructive, untruthful, sly, passionate, stealthy, vulgar, obstinate ; 
careless in dress, dangerous with fire; quite obedient, profane, table habits 
bad. Been in school nearly two years, learned the alphabet and ‘can spell 
some words some days.’ Attention and memory poor. Does not write.” 

From time to time, after coming to us, reports were made by his 
teachers and caretakers. Extracts taken from these are interesting, as 
they show how John has progressed or stood still, as the case may be, in 
the last twenty-four years: 

October, 1892—Has been in school more or less, but accomplishes 
little. Did not succeed in the shoe shop, or with tools of any kind. Is 
good at sweeping or scrubbing and likes farm work. Rough work and 
rough play suit him best, and the little he can learn in school will be of 
no use to him. He is hard to please at the table, though his appetite is 
such that he has constantly to be held in check. Hard to please in all ways. 

January, 1895.—Is learning to play on the snare drum; practices 
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every morning for one-half hour. Could not now be described as “rough.” 
Is more a shy country boy. 

March, 1897.—A good farm boy. Plays bass drum in First Band. 
Reads his music by note. Much more gentle and polite. Still a “table 
growler.” Recited eight lines in assembly a few Sundays ago. 

March, 1898.—Doesn’t know notes well in band and tune is poor. 
Improving. Impossible for him to learn to read or to write or to do 
number work. 

May, 1899.—A spell of impudence and sauciness. Taken out of school 
entirely. Attends the drill classes. 

December, 1900.—Is taking, with supervision, the place of a man on 
the farm since October 17th; using team every day, harrowing, plowing, 
drawing coal, etc. 

June, 1904.—Still driving team and under direction doing the physical 
work of a man. 

January, 1905.—Having a restless period. Taken for a little trip to 
Philadelphia by the superintendent. Came home perfectly happy and 
contented. 

September, 1906.—John has taken a great liking to one of the little 
helpless children, James G., who can neither walk nor talk. John spends 
his spare time “mothering” James, and also spends nearly all of his credits 
at store buying candy, apples, etc., for him. John is naturally a rough- 
actioned, coarse-spoken boy—when with James he is as gentle as a woman. 

June, 1908.—John is a very valuable boy on the farm. He continues 
to drive his team to town for coal, and is able to plow, harrow, etc., 
always, however, under direction, as his judgment is lacking. He now 
“mothers” two little boys, James and Henry. It is a pathetic yet pleasing 
sight to see John at an entertainment with a little boy on either knee, and 
all three looking so supremely happy. 

April, 1910.—John has been attending evening class during the past 
winter, and has made a beautiful little arm chair for “Jimmie.” It has 
been years since he has attempted such work, and it is remarkable how 
well he has been able to use his finer muscles in his work with the tools. 
It is hard to conceive of an incentive other than Jimmie that would have 
inspired such work from John. 

March, 1912.—John continues to do his good work on the farm. Dur- 
ing the past winter he has become quite interested in athletics. He took 
part in an entertainment recently, in which he was a prominent figure 
in pyramid building. His interest in wood work still continues. He is 
making a little shelf for Jimmie’s chair, on which Jimmie can have his 
meals and can also have his toys, picture books, etc. It is hard to decide 
which is the happier, Jimmie or John. 

John composed, without assistance, this little story of the early days 
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of the institution, dictating the same to one of his boy friends, who acted 
as stenographer. John is not able to read or to write. It gave him great 
pleasure to hear his own story read at the assembly, and as it is so typical 
of a child such as he (John is now 37 years old physically ; 8.3 mentally), 
I am passing it on, believing you will enjoy with us John’s history of the 
institution. A. F. N. 

THE STORY OF TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO AT THE TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL, VINELAND, N. J. 

The old Maxham used to be the children’s and family dining room, 
and the office was on the second floor. Us boys used to pump the old 
tank every night after supper from 6 to 8, and we used to have Assembly 
in the old Maxham. 

Mr. Veale used to be my Sunday-school teacher. There was one big 
boy here when I first came, Frank K., and one girl, Sadie M., and three 
cows. Where Wilbur is standing now the barn used to be, and pig-pens 
and chicken coops used to be where the storeroom is now, and the old 
drug room used to be in the old Maxham and the storeroom used to be 
in the old Maxham, and the dry goods was in the old Maxham too. 

The first teamster, his name Mr. C. He used to drive these two 
horses, Esther and Coeley, and the sweet potato patch used to be where 
Bridgeman is standing now. The woodshed used to stand where the 
chicken coop is now. 

Mr. Veale used to be a farmer. The cornfield used to be where the 
Hospital is, and I used to help Mr. Veale husk corn. 

These are the teachers who used to be here: Miss Bancroft, Miss 
Pane, Miss Blake, Miss Fish. 

The barn used to be where the woods is and cow barn is in the same 
place. The cow barn and horse barn used to be together. The graveyard 
used to be where the cherry tree is. The first boy buried was Ellis Harner. 
He died in Keller attic. 

The first time I worked here we went to Millville after a load of 
wood. We used to tie our cows out to pasture. 

These boys used to be in the old band: Charlie A., Harry S., Bert D. 
Our band teacher’s name was Miss Blake and Mike Casey used to be in 
the band. 

I helped to dig the Cattell cellar and the first doctor we had here 
was Dr. Wiley. 

Miss Annie had six boys and six girls, and Miss Vernon had the same. 
The school room used to be the first floor Wilbur and the laundry used to 
be on the first floor Wilbur and the power house used to be where the store- 
room is and where the hospital is used to be a grape orchard. 

Mr. sent us the Hall Clock and the Hall Bell. Mr. Veale and 
I went after it and his father send 3 deer to the school. 
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Miss Smith used to be pantry lady in the old Maxham. Miss Reeves 
used to be Professor Garrison’s clerk. These boys used to be in Mr. 
Veale’s Sunday-school class: Harrison Porter, Bert Decain, John Ash- 
more, Harry Stevenson and John Findley. 

The first night watchman was Mr. Harris. The club room used to 
be the school room and we had entertainments in it too. The back part 
of the zoo was our little stage, and these are the cottages’ names: Wil- 
bur, Seguin. The first cottage I helped build was Cattell; second, the 
Robison; then Hospital; then Maxham, and H. C. I helped to move that. 

Where the Persimmon Tree is, is where Professor Garrison was born. 
The Seguin attic was the shoe shop, drill room, band room and the hospital. 

In the band room we took lessons from 9 to 10. Miss Dunning was 
our band teacher then. 

I think that is all I can remember now, but Henry K—— and I was al- 
ways good friends. Joun A. 


Current Events 


February 27.—Meeting of the directors. They examined Garrison 
Hall with a view to erecting a new school building. 

February 28.—Quarterly board meeting. Superintendent was given 
a month’s vacation. Entertainment by Miss Kirk’s and Miss Randolph’s 
classes. 

February 29.—Leap year party for the family; about sixty present. 

March 1.—The Training School’s twenty-fourth birthday. 

March 2.—Miss Flowers entertained one of the boys in Philadelphia 
all day. Miss Eleanor Johnson, of the Public Education Association; also 
her field worker, Miss Irwin, came from New York to visit over Sunday. 

March 3.—Dr. Maria M. Vinton, a medical inspector of New York 
City, visited. 

March 4.—Mr. Hetzell attended a lecture at Michell’s seed store in 
the interest of his work on the truck farm. Professor Husman, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, gave a stereopticon lecture 
on grape culture, in Garrison Hall, before the Farmers’ meeting. 

March 5.—The Superintendent and Mrs. Johnstone left for a trip 
to Florida. 

March 6.—Birthday party. 

March 9.—Mr. Arnade gave a special supper to sixteen of the boys, 
as a reward for extra good work and conduct. 

March 11.—We were glad to have another call from Mr. Lane, of the 
Ford Republic, Detroit, Mich. He was on his way to England in the 
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interest of a Republic to be started there. 

March 13.—Contest. Sixty children took part; forty-five received 
prizes. New glass face put in the west side of tower clock, in place of 
wooden one. 

March 16.—Children thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated Saturday 
store this afternoon. They had numerous orders to give and purchases to 
make. Mr. Brewster, of McClure’s magazine, came to visit the School. 
Workmen have begun on a new bay window at Moore Cottage. 

March 17.—Mrs. Nash left to spend a week visiting schools in Wav- 
erly, Mass., and New York City. Miss Bell left for school work in New 
York, and for State Conference, where we have an exhibit. 

March 19.—Special assembly this morning. The evangelist, Dr. Os- 
trom, and party talked and sang to the children. 

March 20—Party for March birthday girls to-night. 

March 22.—Birthday dinner in honor of Andrew S. and Sidney C. 
to-night. The dinner was served in six courses. Those favored with an 
invitation reported having been royally entertained. 

March 23.—Mrs. Siegfried entertained two of the Maxham girls in 
Philadelphia. Half a dozen boys went to Vineland in the afternoon and 
enjoyed the entertainment at the Auditorium. 


February 29.—This morning, when Florence M. asked if we would 
sing our prayer, Katherine said, “No, I don’t want to sing my prayer”; 
to which Florence replied, “God won’t like us if we don’t sing our prayer, 
will he, Miss K.?” E. L. K. 





The American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded will 
meet at Vineland, N. J., June 3, 4 and 5, 1912. 

The American Association for the Study of Epilepsy will meet at 
the same time and place to enable us to hold joint sessions in part. 


REVIEW. 

Seguin’s “Idiocy.”—We are just in receipt of a German edition of 
Dr. Seguin’s famous work on Idiocy. This comes from the press of Karl 
Graeser & Co., and is translated and edited by Dr. S. Krenberger, of 
Vienna. Since no one can be considered “up” on the subject of mental 
defectives until he knows his Seguin, we are especially glad to see this 
translated into German, where it will be available for the hundreds of 
workers and teachers, not only in the institutions for feeble-minded in 
Germany, but also the teachers in the Hilfsschulen. 

This volume also contains a brief account of the life of Dr. Seguin 
by Henry H. Goddard, and also an introduction giving an estimate of the 
work of Dr. Seguin by the translator, Dr. Krenberger. It is also an ex- 
cellent piece of book-making, and it should have a great influence in Ger- 
many, and extend the fame of the father of our work for mental de- 
fectives. 





